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The Month. 


66 NE mode of the misappropriation of public funds 

is avoided when appointments to office, instead 
of being the rewards of partisan activity, are awarded to 
those whose efficiency promises a fair return of work for 
the compensation paid to them. To secure the fitness 
and competency of appointees to office, and to remove 
from political action the demoralizing madness for 
spoils, Civil Service Reform has found a place in our 
public policy and laws. The benefits already gained 
through this instrumentality, and the further usefulness 
it promises, entitle it to the hearty support and encour- 
agement of all who desire to see our public service well 
performed, or who hope for the elevation of political 
sentiment and the purification of political methods.’’ 
With these words still echoing in the ears of a throng 
of listening citizens, Grover Cleveland, by the most sol- 
emn of oaths, bound himself to the service of the people 
of the United States as their President for a second term 
of four years. It was significant that, in a speech com- 
paratively so short, and devoted to only two or three 
public questions which appeared to him to overshadow all 
others in importance, Mr. Cleveland should have brought 
Civil Service Reform to the front. Hisact was a rebuke 
to the declaration of so many of the leading men of both 
political parties, that tariff revision and finance are the 
only living topics for public discussion. 

We know just what comments always greet such a 
pledge as Mr. Cleveland’s, made at such atime. Prom- 
ises, it is argued, are one thing, and fulfillment another ; 
no matter how good the intention to keep the promises 
unbroken, party pressure is a force which cannot be ig- 
nored. Nevertheless a promise, as a point of departure, 
has its importance. Of two travelers who set out simul- 
taneously to cross the continent westward, one who starts 
from the banks of the Mississippi certainly does have an 
advantage—other things being equal—over one who 
starts from Cape Cod. Neither of them is already at the 
Pacific Coast, but one is nearer it than the other, and 
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will have less excuse for failure to reach his destination. 
So the President who voluntarily pledges himself, at the 
opening of his term, to the support of the merit system, 
enjoys a distinct moral advantage over the President 
who ignores the question. He is formally on record. 
He has declared himself, and thereby driven out of his 
following those spoilsmen who respect him enough to 
take him in good faith at his word. Even with those 
who are not ready to believe him in earnest, he is not 
obliged to waste time in going over trodden ground in 
defining his position when each new specific problem 
arises. While, therefore, it may be that party pressure 
will prove in some cases too strong for Mr. Cleveland to 
resist, we much prefer his beginning his administration 
with a renewal of his profession of faith than without it. 


There are undoubtedly many excellent Civil Service 
Reformers whose first adviceto the new President would 
be to bring the whole Civil Service of the United States 
within the operation of the Rules. This they would 
consider a clinch to the nail driven home in his inaugu- 
ral speech. They do not stop to reflect that the Civil 
Service Commission, with the machinery and the money 
now at its disposal, could not possibly undertake sucha 
task as would devolve upon it by so sweeping an or- 
der. This is the severely practical view of the question ; 
but, setting aside all mere considerations of men and 
means, the fact remains that the task which the Commis- 
sion has now before it, of putting the new postoffice 
classification into effective working order, must absorb 
all its thoughts for a good while to come, in order to in- 
sure success. There is one thing the President can do, 
however, and we hope he will do it as soon as he has a 
chance to compare the arguments pro and con. He can 
classify the chiefs of division in the Departmental service 
by a single stroke of his pen, and without adding a feath- 
er’s weight to the present burdens of the Commission. 
Neither would that act prevent his sifting out the igno- 
rant, the lazy, the incompetent or the over-zealous par- 
tisans among the chiefs of division now in office. Such 
a sifting he will have to make any way in the interest of 
good government, for true Civil Service Reform looks as 
much to turning bad servants out as to putting good 
servants in. The advantage of the President’s classify- 
ing these places before beginning to make removals lies 
in the fact that he would thus give evidence of the ab- 
sence of any partisan motive in ridding the service of 
a poor chief of division; for the man appointed to the 
vacant place would receive it by promotion from the 
ranks, and not as a matter of personal or political fa- 
voritism. 


The newspapers of New England are making somewhat 
of a hero of Captain A. J. Hoitt, the Republican post- 
master at Lynn, Mass., whom Commissioner Roosevelt 
complimented in his speech at the Civil Service Reform 
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dinner in Boston the other evening. Captain Hoitt was 
thus singled out because, though beset by the usual multi- 
tude of office-seekers, he had shown himself in sympathy 
with the spirit of the Civil Service Law even before its 
letter had been made applicable to his office. This is 
the sort of record of which any officer in the service 
might well feel proud. But in spite of its excellence, 
Postmaster Hoitt is frank enough to say, in a personal 
note which lies before us, that his appointments made 
through the competitive examination system have proved 
still more satisfactory than those he made solely of his 
own motion. In another particular Captain Hoitt dif- 
fered from most other postmasters: he did not except 
any of his employees from the classification made by the 
Civil Service Commission, although it was his privilege 
under the Rules to except a few for special reasons. ‘‘I 
made no mistake,’’ he writes. ‘‘I find that the feeling 
that they are in the classified service, and that they are 
not to lose their positions through change of Administra- 
tion, encourages them in their work.’’ Postmaster Hoitt 
is right. The civil servant who knows that his position 
is secure as long as his conduct is good—but no longer— 
is a very different person, as a rule, from the civil serv- 
ant who feels that his ‘‘ influence’’ will see him through 
where his merit will not. 


The Boston dinner, by the way, furnished one illustra- 
tion of the injustice a public man sometimes suffers 
through the unwillingness of the press to change a con- 
ception originally formed of his opinions, no matter how 
much those opinions themselves may change. Ex-Col- 
lector A. W. Beard was one of the speakers, and the 
newspaper accounts of his remarks appear to have been 
badly garbled, for in some of them he is made to talk 
the old-fashioned spoils twaddle. Elsewhere we give 
his speech in full, in the interest of justice. It is note- 
worthy on several accounts. Mr. Beard, though perhaps 
not a spoilsman in the grosser sense of the term, was at 
one time given to ridiculing the merit system as we 
know it, and strenuously opposed the enactment of the 
Massachusetts State Civil Service Reform Law. From 
that position he has been won, evidently by experience, 
to the position he now occupies. But let it be observed 
that he has not the undue zeal of the ordinary proselyte. 
Instead of rushing madly to the extreme of adulation, 
he tempers his general approval with some very good 
critical comments, with the substance of which most 
practical Reformers will agree. Give us more of such 
speeches, Mr. Beard! The merit system is not perfect 
yet, by any means; there is more rejoicing among wise 
Reformers over one candid, discriminating convert than 
over ninety-and-nine just men who would shrink from 
the thought of reforming Reform. 


With the expiration of the Fifty-second Congress, 
there passes from the lower to the upper chamber another 
man who has been persistently misjudged by two-thirds 
of the writers and speakers who have had anything to 
say about his relations to Civil Service Reform. Of 
what Henry Cabot Lodge may be in any other phase of 
his political life, it is not our province to speak; but 
for the one fact that he has been the most useful friend 
Civil Service Reform has had in either house of Con- 
gress for the last four years, we can vouch from absolute 
knowledge. The work he has done has rarely shown on 
the surface. His energy has not expended itself in 
speeches, although, when the issue has been squarely 
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presented on its merits, he has never failed to stand in 
the forefront and match logic with logic and satire with 
satire. One moment he would repel a charge of lies 
with a volley of facts; the next moment he would rout 
a solid column of the foe, armed with a single point of 
order. His store of ready information and his clever- 
ness at parliamentary fence have made him a victor in 
every such contest; but, after all, the oratorical share 
in lawmaking and politics, though most in evidence, is 
least essential. Of Congress especially is it true that 
the greatest battles are lost and won behind the doors 
of the committee-room. The public do not see what 
goes on there, but the initiated Daee. It is in the com- 
mittees that Mr. Lodge has done some of his most ef- 
fective work, and in committees of which he was nota 
member, and where he had no excuse for intruding ex- 
cept his deep personal interest in the questions under 
discussion. More than once he has turned the cold 
shoulder upon interests of importance to his personal 
fortunes, in order to wrestle with some troublesome ad- 
versary of Civil Service Reform and keep him from 
casting a fatal vote. He has used all the arts of the 
diplomatist ; he has had hand-to-hand encounters with 
his most powerful party friends; he has squared him- 
self to every form of attack from front or rear; he has 
drawn bills and resolutions, edited reports and arranged 
newspaper interviews: and all in behalf of a cause for 
which he is not, in any official sense, asponsor. The 
glory of success was always to go to other men, who were 
identified with the cause by name. No one could accuse 


him, therefore, of a sordid motive in this work. 


This we have said for the purpose of being fair toa 
man who is by no means our ideal of a Civil Service Re- 
former. Mr. Lodge has declared in the most public 
ways and places that, while he would extend the classi- 
fied service as far as it could be made to go, he would 
not hold the appointing power to a very strict account 
for what might be done outside of the bounds of such 
service. In other words, while he would take just as 
many offices as possible out of the category of spoils, he 
would justify the executive in strengthening himself and 
his party by the free use of all that still remained in that 
category. This has placed him inthe apparently incon- 
sistent attitude of fathering the fourth-class postmasters 
bill at the same time that he is defending the Republi- 
can and the Democratic Presidents alike in changing 
fourth-class postmasters at the rate of hundreds a day 
until some such bill shall become a law. We have no 
sympathy with his theory. It is too much like the 
idea that it is not our duty to try to do everything to 
help a chronic invalid unless we know of a specific remedy 
for his disease. In spite of the difference between his 
views and the opiniuns cherished by the great body of 
Civil Service Reformers, however, we regard Mr. Lodge’s 
translation from the House to the Senate as the most 
serious loss the Reform has suffered in the popular 
chamber for years. There are other men left who are 
earnestly interested in the merit system, it is true; but 
at this juncture we need not only friends who are will- 
ing to help us, but those who know how to do it, and who 
are never by any chance caught napping in their seats. 


Senators Dawes and Wolcott made a good fight the 
other day in favor of increasing the annual appropri- 
ation for the Civil Service Commission. Mr. Dawes de- 
fended the merit system as a whole, and Mr. Wolcott 
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the men by whom, and the manner in which, it is ad- 
ministered. Three other Senators seized the occasion 
to attack the system and the Commission. Mr. Harris 
of Tennessee objected to the whole business on the 
ground of extravagance; Mr. Hale didn’t like the Com- 
mission’s habit of reaching out after more and more 
power every year, or the way it conducted its examina- 
tions in local offices; and Mr. Stewart, as usual, in- 
vented a convenient fiction in the absence of any facts 
on which to base a complaint. We hope that, by way 
of an antidote to this debate, every friend of Civil Serv- 
ice Reform will read carefully the extracts from Com- 
missioner Roosevelt’s letter to Senator Wolcott, which 
we publish on another page of Goop GOvERNMENT. It 
is a typical refutation of a trio of typical criticisms. 


The fatuity which impels some men in public life to 
invite attack at points where they must know they are 
most vulnerable, is beyond explanation by any of the 
processes of human iogic. When Senator Hale seized a 
turn in the debate to make a petty and ill-natured fling 
at the Commission, ordinary prudence would have urged 
him to confine his remarks to an expression of personal 
opinion. He had an undoubted right to state his own 
judgment as to whether the work of classifying the pub- 
lic service was going on too fast or too slow, or whether 
the methods employed were the best that could be de- 
vised ; but when he proceeded to ask why the Commis- 
sion did not go outside of the public service for its choice 
of examiners, he betrayed an ignorance of the provisions 
of the Civil Service Law which is bound to lay open to 
suspicion every criticism he may hereafter make. It is 
what somebody has termed ‘ the blunder of half-educa- 
tion,’’ and which really is worse than the sort com- 
mitted by men with no information at all. The person 
who has never heard of astronomy is less to be pitied, in 
some respects, than the one who knows that there is such 
a science, and attempts to talk about it, but always on 
the hypothesis that the sun revolves around the earth. 


In Senator Stewart’s share in the same debate we find 
another phase of this mania for seeking punishment. Of 
all the many fields in which the Senator has fought and 
been whipped, there is none to which he regularly re- 
turns with so much apparent gusto as that of Civil Serv- 
ice Reform. His mode of exposing himself to attack 
differs from Mr. Hale’s to the degree that downright 
falsehood differs from mere innuendo. Where the Sena- 
tor from Maine asks ignorant questions, the Senator from 
Nevada makes positive assertions—equally ignorant, let 
us hope. It may be that he will learn to-day for the first 
time that he has been casting disparaging reflections 
upon his colleague, Senator John P. Jones, as a ‘‘ no- 
body.’’ There are many persons, inside of the Senate 
and out, who regard Mr. Jones as a good deal more of a 
‘*somebody’’ than Mr. Stewart, and who would accept 
his certificate on any subject as worth more than Mr. 
Stewart’s. We doubt not that Mr. Stewart, in his secret 
heart uf hearts, would admit that they were right. We 
cannot help thinking, therefore, that when Mr. Stewart 
hurled his sneer at the young lady for whom Mr. Jones 
had vouched, he did so without realizing how far his 
loosely-hung tongue was leading him. 

Senator Harris had the guod sense to avoid the errors 
eithtr of stupid interrogation or of affirmative untruth. 
He fell into another, however, which, though not ridic- 
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ulous, was founded on a serious misapprehension, It is 
an error very common everywhere—the supposition that 
the merit system is more expensive to the taxpayers than 
the spoils system. The mathematical demonstration con- 
tained in Mr. Roosevelt’s letter overthrows this theory 
completely. It shows that, so far from being the more 
expensive, the merit system is actually one hundred 
times cheaper. This leaves to the chronic economists 
in Congress no room for choice as to which system they 
must support if they are honest in their pretensions; and 
if Messrs. Holman and Dockery hereafter fight down in 
the House a modest increase of appropriation designed 
to enable the Civil Service Commission to extend the 
merit system to a larger number of Government em- 
ployees, their constituents must, in all candor, ascribe 
their opposition to buncombe and not to frugality. 


Easily Answered. 


“There have been more mail robberies,” says a Government official, ‘‘since 
the operation of the Civil Service Rules, in proportion to the number of men 
employed, than ever occurred before. I donot undertake to explain it, but it 
would appear that there is something wrong either with the system or with the 
administration of it. It seems impossible that all of these arrests that have been 
made during the last year, of letter-carriers and other employees of the post- 
office, can be explained on more ordinary and matter-of-fact grounds,”— 
Saugerties (N. Y.) Post. 

HIS anonymous critic sets out witha statement which 

he cannot prove, and winds up with an argument 
that stands on only one leg. 

How does he know that there have been more mail 
robberies since the Civil Service Rules went into opera- 
tion than before? He has, perhaps, observed that more 
wrongdoings have been discovered, and more wrongdo- 
ers arrested—that is all. 

Who are the detectives of the Post Office Department, 
who discover wrongdoings and arrest the wrongdoers? 
The Inspectors, who used to be chosen by favor, but who 
are now themselves under the Civil Service Rules. If 
this force does more effective work since it was brought 
under the merit system than it used to do under the 
spoils system, that is a triumph for the merit system, is 
it not? 

Take an illustration near home. If a constable em- 
ployed by the town of Saugerties were to capture an 
average of two thieves a month where his predecessor 
captured only one, the citizens would have aright to draw 
either of two conclusions: first, that the morals of their 
town had suddenly started on the downward track; or, 
second, that they were getting better police service than 
before. We are quite willing to leave it to the Post to 
decide which explanation would be the more sensible. 


“The People” 


By all means, let the people govern.—Goop GovERNMENT. , 

The Dispatch claims that the people do not govern, in so far 
as the Civil Service humbug is concerned, because no opportu- 
nity has been given them to approve or condemn thé system.— 
New York Dispatch. 


E should like to have the Désfatch point out a few 

of the most familiar rules for human conduct, 

either statutory or moral, which the people have been 
given any better opportunity to approve or condemn. 

Beginning with the Ten Commandments and descend- 

ing to the very latest ordinance against throwing rub- 

bish into a city street, all these rules come to us either 

from a higher authority or from representatives consti- 

tuted by ourselves. 
The Civil Service Law was not actually voted into ex- 
istence by the people. Neither was the Constitution of 
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the United States. Yet we doubt whether even the Dis- 
paich would deride the Constitution as a humbug on that 
account, or pretend that the people must defy it in order 
to govern themselves. 

Our contemporary is able to publish a newspaper, to 
buy and sell, to live and grow rich, thanks to the exist- 
ence of laws for the protection of human rights, nat one 
of which the people were ever given an opportunity to 
approve or condemn directly. 

The American people have for a century chosen their 
own lawmakers, and the lawmakers have made the laws. 
The Civil Service Law has to-day as good a title to obe- 
dience and respect as the laws for the transfer of prop- 
erty or for the punishment of murder and theft. 

What is more, the people are well satisfied with it. 
If they were not, they would demand its repeal in a 
voice that Congress could not fail to hear and would 
not dare to ignore, instead of electing candidates to 
office who are pledged to the support and extension of 
the merit system. 


How the Shoe Pinches. 


A’ the following communication comes to us with no 

responsible signature attached, we have suppressed 
the names of the gentlemen mentioned, as well as anything 
which could positively identify the office. Beyond this 
we have not ventured to trifle with the text, preferring 
to let the letter speak for itself in sundry particulars in 
which we could scarcely hope to do it justice: 

I am glad to see by your paper that you advocate Civil Service 
but there is no denying the fact that it depends a great deal with 
the heads of the different departments wether a man will be kept 
or dismissed. it is very easy to find a fault with a man holding 
a—government position. Mr. F—— our present Postmaster has 
observed Civil Service very well. but what shall be said of our in 
coming P. M. Mr. H D—who was Asst P. M. under Mr. Cleave- 
land is most likely to be our next P. M. & he has openly an 
nounced that he will attend to some of the men if he gets a 
chance. he intends to attend to some of his own party too be- 
cause they did not vote for every canidate who were up for 
office and some of whom were inferior to men of the opposite 
beleif. so, because of different beleifs a man is threatend with 
dismissal. is this observeing civil service. what remedy has a 
man who is threatend even though his work is done as well and 
faithfull as his fellows. _ will you please reply to this in your next 
issue 15 inst & Oblige Truly Yours. Fair Pay. 

Our correspondent’s questions are very readily an- 
swered. The letter of the Civil Service Law affords no 
protection, direct or indirect, to persons outside of the 
classified service. Legally, therefore, a postmaster has an 
unquestionable right to fill the excepted places in his 
office practically as he sees fit, so long as he holds him- 
self responsible for the work of hisappointees. This we 
consider all wrong, but it is lawful. Here and there we 
find a postmaster with the good sense, patriotism and 
moral courage to disregard party politics in his office 
and retain faithful and efficient employees of every grade ; 
and we have yet to find a postmaster with a distinguished 
record of his own as a public servant who does not join 
heartily in the demand for the extension of the merit 
system to all the places which can properly be brought 
within it. 

In our correspondent’s letter are internal evidences 
that his introduction to the service was not through the 
competitive examinations conducted under the auspices 
of the federal Commission. If this is true, it is fair to 
assume that his place was made for him by getting rid of 
somebody else. He is now feeling, in his turn, the 
pinch of the spoils shoe ; and we trust he will improve 
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the occasion by working hard from this hour forth, 
through every channel of influence open to him, to pro- 
cure a wider application of the merit system, so that 
others may not be harassed and worried as he has been, 
and find their only means of relief in writing anony- 
mous letters to the press. 


Reports of Various Commissions. 


HE report of the Massachusetts Civil Service Com- 
mission for 1892 shows that the merit system is on a 
firm footing in that State. During the year, 1,409 per- 
sons were examined for offices in the classified service. 
Of these, 1,111 were male citizens, including seventeen 
soldier or sailor veterans, and 298 were female citizens; 
903 passed the examinations, of whom 883 had had a 
common school education only, and twenty had at- 
tended college. The number appointed upon certifica- 
tion was 436, of whom 395, including three veterans, 
were male, and forty-one female citizens. 

The ninth annual report of the Supervising Civil 
Service Commissioners in New York City gives the total 
number of places classified at the close of last year, ex- 
clusive of the educational department and the labor 
service, as 7,625, as against 7,105 in 1891. During 1892 
the candidates examined numbered 2,283, an increase 
for the year of 519; of these 1,602 passed—an increase of 
576—and 8g2 received appointments, an increase of 1o1. 
The examinations reached a total of 170, as against 137 
the year before. The board refers to the enactment of 
laws in 1892, taking employees of the street-cleaning 
and buildings departments from the rolls, as a proceed- 
ing about which it was not consulted in any way, and 
by inference deprecates such legislation. The registra- 
tion of public laborers is strongly urged also, as it has 
been in previous reports. The expenses of the board 
for the year amounted to $19,539.16, or about $5,500 
less than the sum appropriated. 

The report of the Buffalo Civil Service Commission 
for 1892 shows that there are about 1,150 positions in the 
public service of that city, vacancies in which must be 
filled by appointment from eligible lists prepared by 
the Commission after open competitive examinations, 
while less than one hundred positions in all, exclusive 
of the educational department, may be filled without 
such examination. The statistics given wear a whole- 
some look, as, for example in the competition for keeper 
of the quarantine hospital, in which eight persons took 
part though only one could be successful, and the com- 
petition for certain inspectorships where there were 
only two and five vacancies respectively to be filled but 
the candidates numbered in the former case nine and in 
the latter fifteen. Obviously the competing class con- 
sider the examinations bona fide, or so many would 
not trouble themselves to take them. 


The National League’s Annual Meeting. 


¥ les annual meeting of the National Civil Service Re- 

form League will be held in New York City on April 
26 and 27. The annual address will be delivered by Hon. 
Carl Schurz, chairman of the executive committee, in 
the Madison Square Garden Assembly Hall, on the even- 
ing of the 26th. The usual business sessions will be held 
both days, and the banquet tendered the delegates by 
the New York Association will occur on the evening of 
the 27th. Further details are still to be arranged. 
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What Ten Years Have Accomplished. 


GROWTH OF THE MERIT SYSTEM SINCE 1883. 
Bia Civil Service Act was approved by President 

Arthur on January 16, 1883. It took effect from its 
passage. One of its provisions allowed vacancies in the 
classified service to be filled according to the old 
methods until July 16, but after that date none within 
the sphere of its first application could be filled except 
by persons who had been duly examined. In the De- 
partments at Washington the classification embraced all 
persons receiving salaries of not less that $900 nor more 
than $1,800 a year—altogether 5,652—of whom 135 were 
excepted from examination. The classification of the 
customs service embraced places having an annual 
compensation of $900 or over, at ports where fifty or 
more persons were employed, excluding only those 
whose nominations had to be confirmed by the Senate. 
The number of places thus classified, including eleven 
ports, was 2,573. Thisclassification remains unchanged, 
and the number of ports has not been increased, though 
the number of persons in the classified customs service has 
since been reduced by some 300 through diminution of 
force. The number of postoffices classified—being those 
at which there were fifty or more employees—was twenty- 
three, and the classified service at these offices included 
all persons above the grade of workman or laborer ex- 
cept the postmaster, or 5,699 in all. In the three 
branches of the classified service, therefore, the total 
number of places made subject to the provisions of the 
Civil Service Rules was 13,924. In 1884 the postoffices 
at Minneapolis, Saint Paul, Jersey City and New Haven, 
having attained the requisite number of employees, 
were classified, as was also the Department of Agricul- 
ture. During this year the classifications of several of 
the Departments were extended so as to embrace places 
not theretofore included within them. A detailed his- 
tory of the changes in the classifications by their revi- 
sion is contained in the Fourth Report of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, pages 102-114. 

On March 1, 1888, President Cleveland made an order 
classifying the United States Civil Service Commission. 
On June 29, 1888, the classifications of the Departmental 
service at Washington were revised and extended so as 
to embrace all the officers, clerks and other employees 
in the Departments except those appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and those employed merely as messengers, 
watchmen, workmen and laborers. Altogether, 1,931 
places were added to the classified service by this 
extension. The Railway Mail Service, with 5,320 em- 
ployees, was classified December 1, 1888. On Jan- 
uary 4, 1889, rules for that service were promulgated, to 
take effect March 15, 1889. During the administration 
of President Cleveland sixteen postoffices, having at- 
tained the required fifty employees, were classified. The 
whole number of places thus added to the classified ser- 
vice, including those in the sixteen postoffices just men- 
tioned, was about 8,100, though this does not include 
the places resulting from the natural growth of the ser- 
vice. On March 4, 1889, the number of classified places 
in the Departmental service was about 8,212, in the 
customs service about 2,298, and in the postal service 
about 11,500; making a total, including the Railway 
Mail Service, of about 27,330 places. 

The Railway Mail Rules went into effect under Presi- 
dent Harrison on May 1, 1889, instead of March 15, it 
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being found impossible to provide eligible registers at 
an earlier date. The extensions of the classified service 
subsequent to March 4, 1889, have been as follows: On 
April 13, 1891, the President classified certain classes of 
school employees and the physicians in the Indian ser- 
vice, about 626 employees in all. On May 5, 1892, the 
Fish Commission was classified as a part of the Depart- 
mental service, bringing in 140 employees. Since the 
administration of President Harrison began, ten post- 
offices, each having attained the requisite number of 
employees—fifty—have been classified, and rules for the 
Railway Mail Service put into effect. On the 5th of Jan- 
uary, 1893, the President amended Postal Rule No. 1 so 
as to include in the classified postal service all free de- 
livery postoffices, adding to that branch of the classified 
service 548 offices not heretofore classified, and the 7,610 
persons employed therein. On the same day he amended 
the classification of the Department of Agriculture so as 
to include therein the employees of the Weather Bureau 
at work elsewhere than at Washington, 314 in num- 
ber. The whole number of places covered by extensions 
of classifications during the Harrison administration, 
including those which came under the Rules by auto- 
matic operation of the law in the ten postoffices above 
mentioned, has been about 9,190, besides those result- 
ing from the growth of the service. On January 18, 1893, 
when the last complete computation was made, there 
were in the classified service about 42,928 places. 

To recapitulate: The original classification of the 
Civil Service embraced 13,924 places. On March 4, 
1885, the total of places in the classified service was 
about 15,573, being an increase of 1,649, including the 
new postoffices and some 550 places added by executive 
order in the revision and extension of the classifications. 
On March 4, 1889, the total of places in the classified 
service was 27,330, an increase during four years of 
11,757, including the new postoffices and 8,100 places 
added by executive order. On January 18, 1893, the 
total was about 42,928, an increase since March 4, 
1889, of 15,598 places, including the new postoffices and 
some 9,190 places added by executive order. 

The action of Congress during these several periods 
has been interesting to note also. The deficiency act of 
March 3, 1883, provided, in addition to three Commis- 
sioners at an annual salary of $3,500 each and one Chief 
Examiner at $3,000, for one Secretary at $1,600, one 
stenographer at $1,600, and one messenger at $600, mak- 
ing a total expense for salaries of $17,300. The first 
session of the Forty-eighth Congress, in-1885, increased 
the salary of the Secretary $400, that of the messenger 
$240, and provided for a clerk at $1,200, making a total 
increase of $1,640, and reduced the appropriation for 
traveling expenses from $4,000 to $3,500. The second 
session, in 1886, increased the salary of the stenographer 
$200, and gave an additional clerk at $1,400 and a la- 
borer at $660, making an increase of $2,260. 

By the appropriation act of July 1, 1886, the clerical 
force of the Commission was increased by one clerk at 
$1,600 and two at ggoo, and the appropriation for trav- 
eling expenses was restored from $3,500 to $4,000. By 
the appropriation act of March 3, 1887, the Commission 
obtained an additional clerk at $1,000, and by the ap- 
propriation act of July 11, 1888, an additional clerk at 
$1,600, one at $1,400 and one at $1,000, besides an in- 
crease of $1,000 in traveling expenses. By the appro- 
priation act of February 26, 1889, $250 was added to 
the appropriation for traveling expenses. The total in- 
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crease during President Cleveland’s administration was 
$10,150. 

By the appropriation act of July 11, 1890, the Com- 
mission obtained five additional clerks, as follows: One 
at $1,800, one at $1,400, two at $1,200 and one at $1,000. 
In 1891 and 1892 no advance was made at all. In 1893 
the only advance was an increase of $750 for traveling 
expenses. The total increase during President Har- 


rison’s administration has been $7,350. 

Since 1883 the classified service has increased from 
13,924 places to about 43,009, and the appropriation for 
salaries and traveling expenses from $21,300 to $42,400. 


Flings Versus Facts. 


N Goop GovERNMENT for February we noted some of 
the farcical aspects of the debate over the appropria- 
tion for the Civil Service Commission when the Legis- 
lative Appropriation bill was up in the House. The 
Senate furnished a debate not so broadly comical, but 
of an almost pathetic character, for it demonstrated the 
gross ignorance of some of the prominent members of 
the highest law-making body in this country concern- 
ing the letter of laws now on the statute books, as well 
as the manner of their administration. The cause of 
the Commission and of the Reform was well championed 
on the floor by Senator Wolcott of Colorado, to whom 
Commissioner Roosevelt has since addressed a letter 
reviewing a few of the arguments made on the other 
side. Among other things Mr. Roosevelt writes: 
‘‘With reference to what Senator Harris says—that 
he would be willing to economize by striking out all the 
$40,000 required by the Commission—I would like to 
call your attention to one or two of the results which 
would follow such action. The Commission has to deal 
with over forty-three thousand offices which are now in 
the classified service. It therefore exercises its super- 
vision at the cost of about a dollar a head for each in- 
dividual in the classified service—a less per capita cost, 
by the way, than was the case ten years ago, when the 
Commission first began its career. Now these forty-odd 
thousand office-holders are given permanency of tenure 
as long as they prove themselves good and faithful offi- 
cers of the public; but this permanency of tenure would 
be instantly destroyed by destroying the Commission. 
The late Secretary Windom, who had had experience in 
one of the great patronage-dispensing offices of the 
Cabinet both before and after the enactment of the Civil 
Service Law, has repeatedly stated in the most public 
manner that under the old system, when faithful public 
servants were turned out every four years without regard 
to their services but purely because of their politics, it 
took about six months for each new appointee to learn 
to do his duties as well as the man he displaced, even 
under the most favorable conditions ; and that for the 
four months preceding a change of Administration the 
extreme nervousness of the clerks as to their prospects 
caused a very serious and marked diminution in the 
character of the work they turned out. It therefore ap- 
pears that under the old system, and because of the old 
system, each clerk every four years wasted at least an 
eighth of his time, or, in other words, was paid during 
one-eighth of his four years’ service, out of the public 
moneys, for work which he nominally was performing 
on behalf of the public, but which as a matter of fact he 
did not perform and could not perform under a method 
which made the politicians and not the public his mas- 
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ters. Taking eight hundred dollars as the average sal- 
ary of a Government clerk, it would thus appear that 
there was a net average loss to the public of one hun- 
dred dollars every year on the salary of each of the for- 
ty-three thousand employees now classified. Therefore 
the Commission, at a total expense of one dollar for 
each clerk during each year, saves the public this one 
handred dollars. In other words, looking at the matter 
merely from the financial standpoint, we save the Gov- 
ernment at least one hundred times as much as we cost it ; 
that is, we do the work for but one per cent. of the 
amount which the old method cost the public, this one 
per cent. being in the nature of an insurance which 
saves the ninety-nine per cent. of useless waste formerly 
caused by the ‘clean sweep’ or spoils system. This is 
of course entirely aside from the great damage resulting 
to the public life by having the offices used as funds 
wherewith to debauch politics.”’ 

Mr. Roosevelt then takes up some very loose and ab- 
surd comments of Senator Hale’s and punctures them in 
characteristic fashion. In response, for example, to the 
Senator’s silly question, why the local examiners in va- 
rious parts of the country are not appointed from among 
the distinguished and fair men of the several neighbor- 
hoods, he says: 

‘If the Senator would read the law which was under 
discussion, he would find immediate answer to his ques- 
tion in the provision which it contains that the exam- 
iners shall be appointed from among those in the public 
service; and if he would read the reports of the Com- 
mission concerning whose actions he was speaking, he 
would find that it has again and agai requested that the 
law be amended so as to allow it to appoint distin- 
guished and fair men in the various localities on its 
boards without regard to whether they are in the Gov- 
ernment service or not. It would be necessary in this 
case to pay examiners small sums for their services, as it 
is very difficult to get good work for nothing. The Sen- 
ator is entirely in error in stating that at the outset no 
money was appropriated for the purpose of sending out 
individuals from the Commission at Washington for the 
purpose of making examinations. This was the course 
pursued from the beginning and has been pursued with- 
out change. Even if the Commission were allowed by 
law to appoint outsiders as members of the local boards 
in various States, it would in all probability be obliged 
to have the work supervised by some of its people in 
Washington so as to secure uniformity. With the best 
intentions, the Commission finds that its local boards 
are sure to adopt methods in examination varying slight- 
ly one from another. This works little damage when 
the local men are all matched against one another and 
are tried by the same standards, as in an examination 
for a postoffice or custom house, but it would of course 
be impossible to allow men competing for positions 
in Washington to be tried by different standards in 
different portions of the country, It is the perfectly 
plain duty of the Commission to secure uniformity in 
these standards, and this uniformity cannot be secured 
without some supervision. The local boards now exist 
and have always existed in the classified postoffices and 
custom houses, and they do their local work with only 
occasional supervision by the Commission. Their mem- 
bers are paid nothing for the extra work entailed upon 
them by their connection with the Commission, as they 
ought to be, and the Commission has no direct power 
over them in the way that it has with its examiners and 
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clerks in Washington ; and accordingly in practice the 
Commission has found it more difficult to get good work 
from these local boards than from its own boards of ex- 
aminers.’’ 

To Senator Stewart’s complaint that the places to 
which Nevada is entitled are filled by persons who say 
they are from that State, but whom nobody ever heard of 
there, Mr. Roosevelt responds : 

‘During my four years’ term of service Nevada has 
been entitled to two appointments in accordance with 
the ratio its population bears to the rest of the Union. 
These two appointments it has received, the names of 
the appointees being Miss Laura R. Anderson and Miss 
Fannie A. Weeks. The Senator says that the persons 
appointed are people whom nobody ever heard of in Ne- 
vada. Miss Anderson was appointed on December 31, 
1891, and is vouched for over his seal by the County 
Clerk of Eureka County in the State of Nevada. Mr. D. 
N. Hannan, the said County Clerk, states that she has 
been an actual bona fide resident of that county for eight 
or ten years. She is also vouched for as an actual legal 
resident of Nevada for over ten years by Senator Stew- 
art’s colleague, Senator Jones. Miss Weeks was 
a teacher at the Uinta Indian agency untilearly in 1889, 
when she went to the Western Shoshone Indian agency 
in Elko County, Nevada, to teach. She was appointed 
July 21, 1891. L. O. Anderson, County Clerk and ex- 
officio Clerk of the District Court of the State of Nevada 
in and for Elko County, over his official seal vouched that 
she was an actual, bona fide resident of Elko County and 
had been such resident for fourteen and a half months. 
John S. Mayhugh, a land and real estate agent at the 
town of Elko, testified to the same effect over his signa- 
ture as voucher, and so did the Rev. C. J. A. Porter of 
the Elko Presbyterian church. If any Senator 
or Member of Congress thinks that there are persons 
credited to his State that should not thus be credited, 
the Commission will take pleasure in opening its files to 
him and in facilitating in every way his investigation.”’ 

What led up to the debate in the Senate was a request 
by the Commission for an additional appropriation of 
$2,750 for traveling expenses, on account of the extra 
work involved in the classification of the whole free de- 
livery postal service. The Senate finally voted $1,750, 
or one thousand dollars less than the amount asked for; 
but Representatives Holman and Dockery managed to 
cut this down another thousand dollars in the confer- 
ence Committee, so that the bill carried only $750 in 
the form in which it became law, 


New York Civil Service Reform Association. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
OLONEL BURT, in his valuable paper on President 
Hayes and Civil Service Reform, published in Goop 
GOVERNMENT for February, mentions ‘‘ the establishment 
of the New York Civil Service Association under the 


presidency of Mr. Curtis in 1880.’’ As a matter of fact, 
the Association was formed in the winter of 1876-7 with 
Dr. Bellows as its president. Among the original mem- 
bers were Messrs. Ottendorfer, Eaton, Roosevelt, Stokes, 
Thomson and Collins, of the present management of the 
society. The first public meeting in this city was held 
at Association Hall on October 18, 1877, when Dr. Bel- 
lows made an address on ‘‘ The Aspects and Needs of 
Civil Service Reform.’’ Cu, C, 
New York, February 20. 
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An Active Politician on the Reform. 


SPEECH OF A. W. BEARD AT THE BOSTON DINNER, FEBRUARY 20. 

OME good people associate with an active politician 
h the character of a spoilsman. Very likely there 
are some in this room who are now saying in their hearts, 
**Is Saul also among the prophets?’’ 

You will pardon me, therefore, if I say a personal 
word of my connection with the Civil Service. It is 
fifteen years since I first took the office of Collector of 
the Port of Boston. There are those present to-night 
who remember that for several years previous to that 
time grave cause of complaint existed among Republi- 
cans because of custom house influence in packing cau- 
cuses and manipulating conventions; since the day I 
became Collector fifteen years ago there has been no 
complaint from Republicans on account of custom 
house interference with caucuses or conventions. 

Mention has been made of political assessments. In 
1878, my first year, the Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee sent a circular to Government officers and em- 
ployees asking for contributions for the expenses of the 
pending Congressional elections; this circular came in 
the morning mail; before four o’clock the same day the 
employees at the Boston custom house received from 
the Collector a circular informing them that it would 
make no difference in their standing whether they con- 
tributed or not. I think I was the first office-holder of 
prominence who gave notice to the employees under his 
charge that they need not respond to an assessment cir- 
cular from a recognized political committee of the dom- 
inant party. 

When I became Collector for the second time, three 
years since, the number of employees in the Collector’s 
department in the classified service was 245. This 
number does not include classified employees under the 
Naval Officer and the Appraiser, nor the personal force 
of the Surveyor. 

Since then twenty-seven offices have been abolished, 
leaving the present number 218. Vacancies because of 
death, resignation and removal have been filled, but no 
abolished office has been restored. Of the present force 
of 218, there are remaining 184 officers who were in the 
service March 1, 1890; the number of new appoint- 
ments of officers not in the service March 1, 1890, has 
been thirty-four; of these new appointments twenty-five 
were reinstatements and promotions of officers formerly 
in the service, leaving of appointments absolutely new 
to the service, only nine. In the three years the num- 
ber of permanent removals in the classified service has 
been nine. 

The last year, with a Presidential election taking 
place, was generally supposed to be a year when the 
‘‘boys’’ must be taken care of, but there has been no 
removal in either the classified or unclassified service 
within the last twelve months. I have not time to tell 
you of the unclassified service to-night. 

I have not believed, and do not believe, that competi- 
tive examinations are a full test of a man’s capacity, but 
I admit that it is the best system yet devised. I take 
the liberty to make a few suggestions as to examinations. 
I believe they will meet the approval of Commissioner 
Roosevelt. 

We have too many examinations—examinations for 
night inspector, day inspector, assistant weigher, clerk, 
examiner, etc., etc. The examination for night inspec- 
tor is the easiest of the lot, and this has been frequently 
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the conduit through which candidates have been slipped 
to the higher grades requiring severer examinations. 
There should be only one examination for the service as 
at present classified. The hardest now made is for 
clerk ; it is none too severe for anybody fit to enter the 
classified service. The candidate for clerk can only be 
appointed to the lowest grade—$1,000 per annum. The 
successful candidate for day inspector or assistant 
weigher jumps into $1,460 per year to begin with. Ap- 
pointments should be made to the higher grades by pro- 
motions from grades below, and new appointments to the 
lowest grade. 

The time of probation, six months, is too long; three 
months is sufficient to determine any candidate’s capac- 
ity. I must say, however, that I have had no difficulty 
on this score, because the eligibles I have appointed so 
far have proved competent. With the examination 
papers and a personal interview one can judge quite 
closely as to the capacity of the candidate. 

The classified service should be extended to include 
all clerks below $900 per annum. We have clerks be- 
low this salary capable of higher service and pay; the 
same can be said of assistant storekeepers. We have 
assistant storekeepers at $800 per annum who have to 
teach the new appointees at $1,400 per year their duties, 
and these assistants from long experience are competent 
for the higher service and pay. I made some time since 
official recommendation to the Commissioners that the 
classified service be extended to all custom house em- 
ployees except porters, night watchmen and the excepted 
service, The deputy collectors,cashiers and auditor, 
for whom the Collector and his bondsmen are responsi- 
ble, are, and should be, excepted from the competitive 
examinations of the classified service. 

I am glad to be here to greet your guest, Mr. Roose- 
velt, and to testify to his good work and to the good 
work done by the present Board of Commissioners. I 
have found them a help and not a hindrance. The ex- 
aminations they have required have been practical and 
none too hard. I agree with Dr. Everett that the stand- 
ard should be raised, perhaps at first not quite so high 
as he has indicated. 

I hope the Commission will go right on in their good 
work, as they have done, only more so. 


R. SIMONDS, the retiring Commissioner of Patents, 
and one of the ablest and most efficient men who 
ever filled that office, pays the following tribute to the 
merit system as the fruit of his experience through half 
an administration: ‘‘If anything but good results have 
flowed from the establishment of the classified service 
in the Patent Office, they do not readily rise to mind. 
There is no proper place for politics in the Patent Office, 
from top to bottom, and if—with the exception of the 
Chief Clerk, the law clerks, the financial clerk and the 
personal clerk of the Commissioner—all who are now in 
the unclassified service were made a part of the classi- 
fied, it would be a measure of great practical value. 
One thousand applications a year is a reasonable esti- 
mate of the number of those made to the Commissioner 
for appointment in the unclassified service. By making 
the change suggested, this tax on the time and feelings 
of the Commissioner—and it is the hardest thing he has 
to meet in a volume of work that is both great and se- 
vere—would be eliminated, and a similar tax on the 
time and attention of persons whose influence with the 
Commissioner is sought would suffer the same fate.’’ 
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The Allegany Postmasters’ Case. 


i lew political assessment case of the Allegany County 
Postmasters’ Association in New York State still 
hangs fire. It is only fair to Mr. Miller, the Attorney- 
General who has just gone out of office, to say that he 
appears to have made a really serious effort to prosecute 
this case. Mr. Alexander, the United States District 
Attorney for Western New York, brought matters to a 
temporary standstill early in February by writing to the 
Attorney-General that in his opinion it would not be 
worth while to try to procure the indictment of the of. 
fending postmasters, basing his position largely upon 
the fact that one of the culprits, Mr. Ricker, now says 
that the testimony he gave to Secretary Doyle of the 
Civil Service Commission, in the course of the investi- 
gation, was not correctly reported. Mr. Ricker claims 
that he did not make a confession involving the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Postmasters’ Association, but that 
his remarks referred to the County Republican Execu- 
tive Committee instead. In this aspect the case re- 
sembles that of the Baltimore postoffice, where the later 
recollection of the accused persons contradicted out- 
right their original confessions. The Civil Service 


-Commission’s reply to the Attorney-General’s letter, in 


which he transmitted Mr. Alexander’s discouraging 
opinion, seems to cover the ground explicitly. It runs 
as follows: 

‘*We have the honor to acknowledge your letter of 
February 3, enclosing the letter of the United States 
District Attorney for Western New York. In view of 
the statement therein contained, and of the opinion of 
the District Attorney that it would be useless to present 
the case to the grand jury, the Commission does not 
feel warranted to request such action. The most im- 
portant evidence obtained by the Commission is the 
confession of Mr. Ricker himself. In this he explicitly 
confesses his own guilt in terms which are quite impos- 
sible to misunderstand. The Commission does not 
agree in the least with the District Attorney that the 
differences between this confession and the report by 
the District Attorney of what Mr. Ricker now says are 
‘apparent rather than real.’ On the contrary, they are 
vital. For instance, he testified to Mr. Doyle that the 
circular was issued requesting contributions from the 
postmasters at a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
this Postmasters’ Association. His testimony is per- 
fectly explicit upon this point. He was speaking only 
of the Executive Committee of the Postmasters’ Asso- 
ciation, and no allusion had been made to the County 
Republican Executive Committee; yet he tells the Dis- 
trict Attorney that he really referred to a meeting of the 
County Republican Executive Committee and not to the 
Executive Committee of the Postmasters’ Association. 
This difference is certainly not ‘apparent rather than 
real.’ On the contrary, it shows that Mr. Ricker, hav- 
ing originally confessed that he was guilty of wrongdo- 
ing, and having made this confession perfectly clear 
and explicit, now, when threatened with trial for his 
misconduct, is prepared to goon the stand and swear to 
the reverse of his former statement. 

‘As we have said before, it was Mr. Ricker’s own 
testimony taken down by Mr. Doyle, then read over and 
signed by Mr. Ricker himself, which is the chief point 
in the case upon which the Commission relies, being 
corroborated, of course, by the fact that the requests for 
funds had been signed with the names of the Govern- 
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ment officials in print, and that the letters had been 
made public without calling forth any denial from the 
parties in interest that such signatures were authorized. 
These published letters themselves, by the way, show 
beyond all question that they were issued by direction, 
not of the County Committee, but of the Postmasters’ 
Association. I would also call your attention to the 
fact that at the end of his testimony Mr. Ricker states 
of his own knowledge that a second series of letters de- 
manding political contributions were just about to be 
sent out by the Executive Committee of the Postmasters’ 
Association, for, it must be remembered, he never re- 
ferred in his testimony to the Republican County Ex- 
ecutive Committee at all. While therefore deferring to 
the opinion of the District Attorney as to the difficulty 
of securing any punishment under the law of Mr. Ricker 
because of the fact that the chief testimony against him 
is his own statement to Mr. Doyle, which he is now pre- 
pared under oath to deny, the Commission nevertheless 
feels that there can be no serious question as to the 
‘guilt of Mr. Ricker and his associates. We shall, there- 
fore, bring the case to the attention of the Postmaster- 
General and request his action in the matter. If in a 
private business several of the employees should confess 
to having committed certain specific crimes, and if 
there was no evidence against them save their own con- 
fession, while it might be impossible to convict them in 
any court of these crimes, it would clearly be the duty 
of their employers to dismiss them. Proceeding upon 
this view the Commission has brought this matter to the 
attention of the Postmaster-General with a view to se- 
curing the removal of the parties guilty of wrongdoing. 

‘*A copy of the letter to the Postmaster-General is 
enclosed herewith, and your attention is invited to what 
is said therein in relation to the Indianapolis case.”’ 

The Commission’s letter to Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker, referred to above, reads thus: 

‘¢ We have the honor to enclose herewith a copy of a 
letter of the Commission to the Attorney-General of this 
date in relation to the attempt of the Allegany County 
Postmasters’ Association to collect political contribu- 
tions contrary to law. For the reasons therein given 
the Commission feels that it is for the Post Office De- 
partment to take action against the accused, without 
waiting for the action of the Department of Justice. If 
the statements in the public press as to the action taken 
recently in the Indianapolis postoffice are correct, 
there is good precedent for the removal of persons in 
Government employ who have not been convicted by a 
court, According to these statements the letter-carrier 
who, the Commission, found had recently been endeav- 
oring to collect contributions in the Indianapolis post- 
office for the benefit of the local Democratic campaign 
committee has been removed before his case was acted 
on in the courts. The Commission has, of course, no 
means of knowing whether these public statements are 
correct; but whether they are or are not, the Commission 
holds that the reported action is the proper one taken 
whenever, as in these cases, there can be no reasonable 
doubt of the guilt of the accused, and it hopes that this 
action will be taken not only in the Indianapolis post- 
office, but also with reference to the Allegany County 
Postmasters’ Association.’’ 

The case is not necessarily ended here. It remains to 
be seen what the new Administration will do with it. 
The prompt removal of the offenders would convey a 

wholesome warning to their successors. 
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Need of Strong Measures in New York. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
NEw YORK, March 11.—Two matters of moment in 

the Civil Service affairs of New York are at pres- 
ent attracting attention. One is the treatment givento 
the Civil Service law by the Governor and the heads of 
departments during the last year, and the other the in- 
troduction in the Assembly of three important amenda- 
tory bills. 

The practice of wholesale transfers from the competi- 
tive to the exempted or non-competitive schedules, in- 
stances of which I have noted from time to time in these 
letters, reaches proportions in the year’s aggregate little 
short of scandalous. During the twelve months ending 
February 25, the positions thus transferred numbered 
104. The competitive classes are grouped in a schedule 
designated B, the places wholly exempt from examina- 
tion in a schedule A, while schedule C is made up of 
positions for which only a ‘‘ pass’’ examination is re- 
quired. Of the total of 104 transferred by the Gover- 
nor, 87 were from B to A, and 17 from B to C. 

The variety of places thus transferred is so great that 
hardly a position in the classified service might not now 
be transferred on the ground that the Governor had 
established the precedent to warrant it. An ideaof this 
variety may be obtained from the following summary: 
In February, 1892, 22 interpreters in Courts were trans- 
ferred from Bto A. Following in rapid succession came 
the director of examinations in the service of the Regents 
of the University, the chief clerk of the Adjutant Gene- 
ral, the adjutant of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, the 
Warden’s clerk at the Elmira Reformatory, the financial 
clerk of the Department of Public Instruction and the 
six clerical employees of the State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. In August the entire Dairy Commission 
service—clerks, agents, inspectors and experts to the num- 
ber of fifty—was transferred, and at the same time the as- 
sistant secretary of the State Board of Health. In Decem- 
ber the assistant secretary of the Forestry Commission 
followed. Two weeks ago the messenger in the office 
of the State Superintendent of Buildings was transferred. 
In this last case the Superintendent had appointed his 
new messenger some two months ago, and applied for 
the exemption only when Chief Examiner Riley per- 
sisted in requiring a report on the condition of his office, 


‘This rendered the formality necessary, and the Governor 


was agreeable. 

Of the employees transferred to schedule C, fourteen 
were court janitors transferred in October; the other 
three were the voucher clerks in the office of the Comp- 
troller, the chief clerk of the State Engineer and the 
corporation book-keeper in the office of the Secretary of 
State. 

This list includes only such evasions of the spirit of 
the law as appear officially by reason of the Governor’s 
action. How many other classified State positions are 
now improperly filled it would be hard to say. It has 
been the custom of many of the departments to withhold 
for indefinite periods the reports to the Civil Service 
Commission which the rules require them to make quar- 
terly. As long as they are withheld, the Commission, 
of course, has no official knowledge of the number or 
manner of the appointments made. So flagrant had this 
abuse become that Mr. Riley directed the Governor’s 
attention to the matter in a detailed report, and his dis- 
missal followed. The report has not been acted on yet, 
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or made public, but it is understood that it deals very 
plainly with its subject. It is said that Mr. Riley’s 
course was not approved by those high in authority, and 
that his offence was particularly rank in reference to the 
office of Superintendent of Buildings, whose present head 
is the father-in-law of Senator Edward Murphy, Jr. 

Between the disregard for the law in the derelict de- 
partments and the exemptions by the Governor, the Civil 
Service Commission has had very little to do. Exami- 
nations have been conducted and eligible lists formed, 
but appointments have been confined to the State hos- 
pitals and a few minor State institutions. When vacan- 
cies have occurred, the places have been quietly filled 
and nothing more said about it, or the Governor has 
been asked to exercise his convenient prerogative. 

The entire clerical and technical force of the Railroad 
Commission, for instance, appointed in April last in 
open defiance of the law, is retained and continued still 
without the objection of anyone. On the other hand, 
at the last session of the Commission appeared Labor 
Commissioner Thomas Dowling with the statement that 
he had just turned out a number of the employees in 
his department, and would like the Commission to ask 
the Governor to exempt the places and so allow him to 
fill them without delay. It seems as if recourse to one 
method of evasion or the other has become quite the 
accepted thing. 

The sum of the matter is that for a year the State 
Civil Service law has been practically nullified, and 
that the friends of the Reform will have considerable 
lost ground to regain. It is hardly believed that the 
Governor’s attitude is hostile to the law in itself. More- 
over, there is a prospect of valuable service from the 
new Commission. Commissioners Bailey and McKin- 
stry, who have been prominently before the public since 
their appointment in December, command a good deal 
of popular confidence. De Forest Van Vliet of Ithaca, 
the new Commissioner, is a graduate of Cornell anda 
lawyer of the highest standing in his own city, and is 
reputed to take an enlightened interest in public affairs. 
Chief Examiner Carmody is a lawyer of Penn Yan, and 
is credited with considerable executive ability. 

These officers are confronted at the outset of their 
joint activity with a decidedly bad state of things. Ifa 
reclassification of the service, undoing the loose work of 
the last year, and a resumption of businesslike relations 
between the departments and the Commission, are 
brought about during their administration, it will be 
greatly to their honor. That something should be done 
at once toward ascertaining the present situation in de- 
tail, discovering its causes and determining on some 
means of correcting them, there is no doubt. It is 
highly probable that, at its meeting of next week, the 
executive committee of the Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation will take the initiative. 

Reference has already been made to the amendments 
sent to Albany by the Association last week. They will 
be introduced by Assemblyman William Bruce Ellison of 
New York City, and have a favorable prospect of pass- 
age. 

There are three separate bills, one amending the gen- 
eral Civil Service law by providing for the registration 
of laborers in cities, one bringing the employees of the 
department of buildings of New York City under Civil 
Service rules, and the third bringing within the rules the 
superior employees of the uniformed force of the city’s 
street-cleaning department and providing for an inde- 
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pendent registration of the laborers of the department. 

The first of these measures makes it the duty of 
Mayors in all cities where Civil Service regulations have 
been adopted, to institute a system for the selection of 
public laborers, practically on the plan of that in effect 
in Boston. 

The bills relating to the New York street-cleaning and 
building departments are considered very important. In 
the acts of last winter, reconstructing the former depart- 
ment and creating the latter, the application of the Civil 
Service rules to their employees was passed over. The 
clerks in the office of the street-cleaning commissioner 
alone remained as formerly classified. In the case of 
the street-cleaning department the oversight was attrib- 
uted toa mistake in drafting. In an attempt to right this 
mistake another was made, and so it happened that 
eventually the bulk of Commissioner Brennan’s em- 
ployees were exempted from the operation of the law. 
The provision for the selection of the department’s la- 
borers also seems to be imperfectly understood, with the 
result that the street-cleaning force employed during the 
late severe winter has not been of the highest efficiency. 
The bill now in the Assembly would restore the old man- 
ner of appointing superior employees, and-~ provide 
further a system for securing good laborers. 

The buildings department employees are mainly in- 
spectors who were formerly in the service of the health 
or fire departments, under the Civil Service Rules, and, in 
view of the technical and important nature of their duties, 
subject to rigid examination. The amendatory act ap- 
plying to them restores this method of selection and 
also places the clerks of the departments on a footing 
with those of the other branches of the city government. 

The Assembly committee on affairs of cities, to whom 
the bills have been referred, will give a hearing to their 
supporters during next week. M. 


The Reform Bill in Pennsylvania. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
ARRISBURG, March 7.—This evening Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt made an address in the hall of the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives in advocacy of 
the Cessna.bill applying the merit system to the ser- 
vice of this State and its various municipalities. The 
use of the hall had been granted by resolution of the 
House to the committee having charge of the measure, 
in order to enable the committee to give a public 
hearing to the advocates of the bill; but the meeting 
proved to be almost like a regular session, so many 
members of the legislature were in their seats. Mr. 
Roosevelt spoke for about three-quarters of an hour, and 
afterward announced his desire that anyone having ques- 
tions to ask should put them to him freely. So much 
interest was shown in the subject that the questions and 
answers occupied from an hour and a quarter to an hour 
and a half more, and the meeting resolved itself practi- 
cally into a general debate. 

Among the other gentlemen present who showed a 
special interest in the proceedings was Governor Patti- 
son, who announced himself unreservedly in favor of the 
bill, and interested in the cause of Civil Service Reform 
generally. A delegation of representatives of all the 
reform organizations of Philadelphia had come up from 
that city, headed by Postmaster John Field, who is a 
member of the Civil Service Reform Association, and 
who followed Mr. Roosevelt’s address with a few re- 
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marks of his own. Mr. Field declared that in the post- 
office at Philadelphia he had strictly observed the Civil 
Service Law with respect to all the positions falling 
within its range. Outside of these positions, he frankly 
stated that he made his appointments from the Republi- 
can party. He was candid enough, also, to say that he 
believed the best interests of the service demanded the 
extension of the merit system to the entire office force, 
with the three exceptions of the assistant postmaster, 
cashier and private secretary to the postmaster. This 
statement, coming from a practical business man and a 
loyal partisan, as the fruit of nearly four years’ experi- 
ence, was regarded as especially significant. 

The provisions of the Cessna bill apply not only to 
the employees of the State and municipalities, but to 
those of all counties where the total may exceed six, 
and all townships and boroughs. Included in the classifi- 
cation are to be all officers not constitutionally or spe- 
cially exempted, clerks, teachers and other such em- 
ployees, and public laborers. This is more sweeping in 
scope than the acts of either New York or Massachusetts, 
particularly in the inclusion of teachers. The impres- 
sion which seems to have got abroad concerning the 
non-application of the bill to cities, is probably due to 
the fact that it centralizes the control of the whole sys- 
tem in one State Commission instead of creating local 
municipal bodies such as exist in New York. 

The bill provides for the appointment of three Com- 
missioners by the Governor and for their supervision of 
the State and local system, very much after the plan 
pursued in Massachusetts. The Commission is to ap- 
point the Chief Examiner, and designate from time to 
time necessary local boards of examiners. All records 


of examinations, appointments, etc., are to be open to in- 


spection, and removals must be only for cause. A fine 
of not less than one hundred or more than one thousand 
dollars, or imprisonment not exceeding one year, or 
both, is to be the penalty of any violation of the law by 
an appointing officer—a feature embodied in the Massa- 
chusetts but unfortunately lacking in the New York law. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s address, and the prompt and emphatic 
way in which he answered all the questions thrust at 
him, evidently made a strong impression on his hearers. 
Whether the Reform bill passes at this session of the 
legislature or not, it is beyond question that a great 
step has been taken toward future success, and the Penn- 
sylvania Reformers will fall short of their duty if they 
allow any of the ground they have gained to be lost 
through failure to keep up the agitation. E. N. 


“Ins” and “Outs.” 


"2 first postmaster given office by Postmaster-General 
Bissell was Newton A. Hamilton, who was appointed 
at Elora, Tenn., on March to. The appointment was 
made at the instance of Representative Richardson of 
Tennessee, who prides himself on having procured the 
first postoffice change under the former administration 
of Mr. Cleveland. In the present case the Republican 
postmaster had resigned, so that the office was vacant. 

The daily newspapers speak of a suit for $1,000 dam- 
ages brought by ex-Postmaster Fenner of Rock Glen, 
N. Y., against a member of the New York legislature 
and the chairman of the Wyoming County Republican 
Committee, for ‘‘false and defamatory charges’’ filed 
by them to procure his removal from office under the 
late Administration. 
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Memoranda. 


ETWEEN this and the next issue of Goop GoveRNn- 
MENT the following Civil Service examinations, on 
the regular annual schedule, will be held by the federal 
Commission: At Buffalo, Railway Mail Service, and at 
Colby, Kan., and Memphis, Tenn., March 16; Barbours- 
ville, Ky., March 17; Detroit, Denver and Little Rock, 
March 18; Lansing, Mich., Trinidad, Colo., and Fort 
Smith, Ark., March 21; Grand Rapids, Mich., Las 
Vegas, N. M., and Springfield, Mo., March 23; Kansas 
City, Mo., Departmental and Indian services, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Albuquerque, N. M., March 25; Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Railway Mail Service, and Flagstaff, Ariz., 
March 27; Toledo, Ohio, March 28; Moberly, Mo., and 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 29; Cleveland, Ohio, Depart- 
mental and Indian services, March 30; St. Louis, Mo., 
and Columbus, Ohio, Departmental and Indian services, 
and Cleveland, Ohio, Railway Mail service, March 
31; Columbus, Ohio, and St. Louis, Railway Mail Ser- 
vice, and San Francisco, April 1; Pittsburg, April 3 ; 
Cairo, Ill., Lafayette, Ind., and Reno, Nev., April 4; 
Chicago, Departmental and Indian services, and Evans- 
ville, Ind., April 6 ; Chicago, Railway Mail Service, and 
Roseburgh, Ore., April 7 ; Cincinnati, Departmental and 
Indian services, and Milwaukee, April 8; Cincinnati, 
Railway Mail Service, and Portland, Ore., April 10 ; Bal- 
timore, special registers only, and Madison, Wis., April 
11,; Seattle, Wash., April 12; Mason City, Iowa, April 
13; Huron, S. D., and Walla Walla, Wash., April 15. 
Circulars and full information concerning examinations 
may be obtained without expense by application to John 
T. Doyle, Secretary U. S. C. S. C., Washington, D.C. 

—Messrs. Richard H. Dana, Charles S. Hamlin and 
Henry W. Lamb, representing the several Civil Service 
Reform associations of Massachusetts, sent a circular 
letter last month to the leaders of the Democratic party 
in that State, asking each person addressed whether he 
approved of the recent utterances of President Cleve- 
land denouncing the spoils evil, and whether he would 
support the President in any effort made to carry out 
these views. The answers were uniformly affirmative. 
One of the longest and most significant of the published 
responses is from Josiah Quincy, who says, among other 
things: ‘‘I am a strong believer in the extension of the 
Civil Service system I believe that much more is to be 
gained by an extension of the scope of the system than 
by spasmodic efforts to eliminate politics in the distri- 
bution of offices outside of the Rules, Iexpect to 
strongly support Mr. Cleveland in any steps which he 
may take in the direction of Civil Service Reform and 
businesslike administration.’’ The shortest and most 
laconic comes from Sherman Hoar: ‘‘ Back him up? 
Certainly.”’ 

—It has just been discovered that Representatives 
Dockery and Holman succeeded in attaching an amend- 
ment to the legislative appropriation bill in conference, 
cutting off $1,000 a year from the salary of each Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, reducing it to $3,500. This went 
through Congress without being detected by anyone who 
might object. 

—February 24 was the sixty-ninth anniversary of the 
birth of the late George William Curtis, and his Staten 
Island neighbors celebrated the day with appropriate 
ceremonies. Sidney Woollett read an unpublished 
‘Sonnet to George William Curtis,’’ by James Russell 
Lowell. It was in two parts; the first was written in 
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1874, and the second, a postscript, in 1889. ‘The com- 
memorative address was delivered by William Winter. 
James A. Metcalf sang a poem by Curtis, ‘‘ Songs are 
Sung in My Mind,’’ arranged to music for the occasion. 
The exercises were held in the evening, at the Hotel 
Castleton. 

—For more than fifty years it has been the custom ‘of 
the Brooklyn Institute to have an oration delivered on 
Washington’s Birthday upon the life and works of a fa- 
mous man whose name is worthy to be mentioned with 
that of Washington. In 1892 George William Curtis 
delivered the oration in memory of his friend, James 
Russell Lowell. This year the Rev. John W. Chadwick 
spoke of the character and career of George William 
Curtis. The months that had passed since the death of 
Mr. Curtis, the speaker said, had been marked with the 
greatest eulogies ever given to one who had held no pub- 
lic office. 

—lIn March, 1892, Postmaster-General Wanamaker an- 
nounced that he would present a gold medal to the rail- 
way postal clerk in each of the eleven divisions of the 
service who should make during the calendar year the 
best general record in his division. The award was made 
on Washington’s Birthday, and Harry P. Swift of the 
Greenport and New York route led all the winners. He 
broke the record, having handled 35,309 cards in the 
examination, at the rate of fourteen cards per minute, 
with a correct percentage of 96.84. The distribution in 
the case work implied familiarity with the quickest 
method of forwarding and the exact location of over 
fifty per cent. of the postoffices in the United States, 
covering most of the territory east of the Mississippi 
River. Swift had been in the service only eighteen 
months. 

—A meeting for the discussion of Civil Service Re- 
form, held on February 14 at Institute Hall in Media, 
Pa., under the auspices of the Delaware County Insti- 
tute of Science, was addressed by Herbert Welsh and 
John B. Thayer of the Pennsylvania Civil Service Re- 
form Association on the subject: ‘* Popular Government 
versus the Monarchical Spoils System.’’ 

—Representative McMurdy has become sponsor in 
the Illinois legislature for a bill drawn by John W. Ela 
of Chicago, to provide Illinois with a Civil Service Com- 
mission and a merit system substantially like those in 
Massachusetts. 

—The Boston Civil Service Reform Association gave 
a dinner in honor of Commissioner Roosevelt on the 
evening of February 20. Henry H. Sprague presided. 

—At a recent meeting of the Civil Service Reform 
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Assuciation of Brooklyn, Messrs. Harrington Putnam 
and George L. Nichols of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission were unanimously elected to membership. 
Messrs. Putnam and Nichols are the Commissioners 
whose recent conferences with the executive committee 
of the Association led to their report in favor of radical 
improvements in the municipal classification, since 
adopted by the full board. Other gentlemen elected to 
membership at the same meeting include Messrs. R, R. 
Bowker, Daniel Chauncey, A. H. Van Cott, John E. 
Borne, John C. Richards, Winston H. Hagan and 
Edward L. Graef. 

—Albert Scott, Collector of Internal Revenue for the 
fifth district of Kentucky, and William E. Riley and 
Walter P. Shaw, two of his deputies, have been indicted 
for violation of the law against political assessments. 
Their operations run up into the ten of thousands of 
dollars. The same indictments charge falsifications of 
the payroll so as to keep men under compensation who 
were absent doing party work. 


New Books. 


¢¢L]JOW to Become Expert at Figures’’ is the title of 

a little pocket compendium of suggestions for 
shortening the mathematical calculations which every 
business man is required to make a dozen times a week, 
such as the computation of wages and interest, percent- 
ages and discounts, and the like. The old routine 
methods are familiar to everyone, but they take time, 
and a short cut is often of great advantage. Most per- 
sons in active business have found out a few such 
methods from their own experience. This book simply 
groups and systematizes the experience and observation 
of many. W. D. Rowland, publisher, New York. 

A striking article in the March Forum is ‘‘ The Science 
of Municipal Corruption,’”’ from an anonymous source, 
in which the argument is made that the key to political 
purification is the election to office of men who are free 
from debt. Other papers in the current magazines which 
are likely to be of special interest to the readers of Goop 
GOVERNMENT are ‘‘ Washington Official Society,’’ by 
Henry Loomis Nelson, and ‘‘ Mr. Godwin’s Eulogy on 
Mr. Curtis,’’ in the Editor’s Study in Harper's; ‘* The 
Work of Andover House in Boston,”’ by William Jewett 
Tucker, in Scribner's; ‘‘How Can We Secure Better 
United States Senators ?’’ and ‘‘ Direct Presidential Vot- 
ing,’’ in the Century; ‘‘American Politics: A Study of 
Four Careers,’’ by Harry Pratt Judson, in the Review of 
Reviews. 





BRAIN- WORKERS. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


is recommended by physicians of all schools, for restoring brain force or nervous energy, in all 


cases where the nervous system has been reduced below the normal standard by over-work, as 


found in lawyers, clergymen, teachers, students and brain-workers generally. 


It is a food that rests the tired brain, increases the capacity for mental labor, and acts asa 


general tonic. 


Descriptive Pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R, I. 
BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES AND IMITATIONS. 





